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SE, 
BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 
sessassssseas snteseccsevereseesseceeeees:* VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND | 
OF DESUaATORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, | 
, AND FLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BB INDULO’D.”’ | 
COWPERe 

ides; VOL. V.) . , [No. 50. 

Vy PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1805. 

‘ ——— ——=== = —-— ; 2 ‘ 

(7 THE PRICE OF THE PORT FOLIO 18 $1x.poLLaRs | the play, I should have had the wife always in my THE DRAMA. 
PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. imagination, and my fancy would have pictured her | [Fora period of very considerable duration we have 
eS ©} heautiful as the morn, with a heart formed for love neglected to notice the stage. Disgusted with the 
and virtue—then I should have blamed the false hus- deficiences of some, the effrontery of others, and the 
ORIGINAL PAPERS. band—<but ‘here the case was altered: I had seen blunders of many, we turned our thoughts from the 
mgs? , d Green room and the doards of Philadelphia, and 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. the wife,—seen that she was not to be compare reposed or expatiated upon more promising themes 
in her person to the young lady, and as she mace But judicious and discriminating criticism is so use- 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. her appearance but seldem, I felt but little for her. ful both to actors and their audience, we cannot re- 
If this is the effect upon me, who have had the | fuse a Bese to * The Theatrical Censor.’ This lit- 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ES&Q- purest morals, inculcated from my infancy, what o pera I wey ee “ig our hie) rig while it 
w . e spirit, iti 
No. 151. . must its effects be upon those, that have not had numbers are inspired, it caeshast tah th be tetany 
these advantages ? Indeed, Mr. Saunter, I think you both to th amusement of the Public and the reputa- 
TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. ought to take this under consideration, and if such tion of The Censor. From the proprietors of this 
characters must appear on the stage, let them be per- work we have obtained permission to insert from it 
Beston, November 2d. 1805. formed by homely, disagreeable men, and net by eg = abstract as an prigingl article in this 
hoe. “wines te at Sen: 5 Sapam neciy aper, and our remote as well as our city readers 
Rs : for the fi a lrig lif nein and te ae ranchoorgorse. ernest tba Nie ga omer cm suena ary es Be a _ 
A few days since, for the frst para oo ma ey which with a resistless force, impart the loesest criticism, and whose local or cochabatl srictlste WAR 
I entered a Pheatre, and saw the at mired, the ic wishes to the chastest heart. be relieved and enlivened by the playfulress of allusion 
h ik lized Cooper, in the character of Frederic, in The Sopa AsPw. and the poignancy of anecdote. ] 
Lover’s Vows. And new, dear Mr. Saunter, I bee No. I 
you would forgive me, if I trouble you, with a few {_, TO SAMUEL SAUNTER. pahas 
of my sentiments on this, my first view of Thea- | _ O all ye Muses and graces! Ye diviner guardi- THE THEATRICAL CENSOR. 
trical Exhibition. You will probably suspect, that | ans of taste! Listen, and be astonished, while ye | ‘ Aimez qu’on vous corrige, et non pas oy oe loue.” 
I am some raw country girl, who is not capable of | hear, that the young, and the fair, frown upon your OILEAU. 
forming an opinion of. her own, but who is guided | favourites—condemn them for being too perfect! PRSSSAALNME Dae 9, 1s. ’ 

| entirely by what she hears others say Pardon | too exactly your own images. too true reflectors of Amengst the happiest inventions of genius may 
me; siry—you are mistaken—for 1 went with a | your divine charms! Forgive me, my dear Sam, be classed Scenic Compositions. The aim of the 

rn! determination not to be pleased. I had heard | for permitting my fancy te take the reins, while I | ™US¢ Was admirably advanced, when, to language 

> Cooper enthusiastically praised, and I thought to | presume to address a man of your sound sense, and and the lyre, she added the powers and charms of 

’ show my superier discerment by finding faults, | sober judgment. But a letter which appeared in action. . 

: where no ethers would—But, how was ! mistaken, | your last paper, from.a fair correspondent, so ex-| This species of amusement, however, if impro- - 
for who can find fault with Cooper?—with that | cited my astonishment, that it is absolutely impos- perly managed, is a certain source of evil. To 

ij face, that person, that expressed every movement | sible for me to refute her objections to stage-divi- make it useful, “we must shew virtue her own 

> of the soul, and made others enter as warmly into | nities. J appeal, therefore, to all her senses, to her feature, vice her deformity. We must “ hold 
bin the affections of Frederic, as if they were their own. | heart, which, I can easily perceive, is not obdur- the mirror up to nature,” and reneunce the trash 
‘ In that scene, where he discovers himself to his { ate, whether it is in the power of mortal woman to which has so long sullied the pages of the drama. 
father, where his passions arese almost to phrenzy | banish from our Theatres, the fascinating smile of The stage is the direct School of Vice, when it 

1 and he appeared torbe really suffocating—1 could | Darley, or the majestic graces of the “ American | Presents immoral scenes, when it utters base and 

4 scarcely draw my breath—and so strong was the | Garrick,” or the softer attractions of their sister corrupt sentiments, under the specious semblance 
i interest I took in his sufferings, that | almost for- | spirits. But this little girl gravely tells us, that, of candour and truth. It becomes a nuisance to 
got I was in the play-house—But when he spoke of | notwithstanding the soundness of her morals, she society, when a false taste presides over its repre- 
his mother, and the agony she would feel, when | was obliged to forgive, when she sheuld have con- | 5¢tations; when the passions are caricatured, when 
she saw him draw his last breath, and with that | dened. But only conceive now, my dear Sam, manners are miscopied, when its language is bar- 
last breath heard him curse his father—his voice | how much one half of the audience are indebted | >@7ous, its pronunciations vicious, or its delivery 
softened, and his face, from looking like a fury, all | te the graceful mediators, who thus soften the se- vulgar. 
at once expressed so much sorrow and tenderness, | verity of female judgment. Were there no C—-r But, under proper management, the stage be- 
that my heart sunk within me, and tears arose to | to rave with graceful energy, till tears brighten in | CO™€S the School of Virtue, Manners, and Society. 
’ my eyes in spite of myself. each fair ones eyes, no D—-y to smile the en- | !” itis taught whatever is interesting te civilized 

ys # And now, dear Sir, I have a complaint to make | chantment of pleasure, in vain should we sue for | ™48- It teaches all that ennobles, all that embel- 

. to you; and I will leave it to your candorand discern- | one of the many favours we now enjoy, and every lishes human life. It teaches all the decencies of : 
ment, to determine if it isa just one. You must | sweet damsel would be quietly employed about her public and private intercourse. It is the Schoel of 
know, sir, that in the afterpiece, = a Captain | mother’s Rg affairs. The now crowded | Morals; of Arts; of Language; of Piety. 
introduced, who, it seems, had a wife whom he had.} shrines of vanity, would be stripped of their tro- , sult ; 
abandoned; and he is here introduced, making love | phies, and half the honest centehined of the metro- rapt we iinine tone, dee rofanis;_ 

. ; “ : . ; 5 : : prohibere vago; dare jura maritis. 

‘ to a young country girl, whom he is endeavouring | polis might starve, e’er half their fashionable gew- : 
all in his power to seduce. The person who took | gaws obtained purchasers. For the beneficial direction of these advantages hat 
the part of this young libertine, was Mr. Darly, Thus it is evident, Mr. Saunter, that as the lady | on whom must we depend? On the manager. 
who, I‘must confess is very handsome, and in his | values either the success of her own charms, or of | On him devolves the responsibility, the credit, or 
person and manners peculiarly adapted to the part. | her country’s commerce, she must resign her| the discredit. His is the satisfaction in the just 

— But now to my complaint. You must know that | wrath. Let her also consider, that althought one | and careful discharge of his duty ; of the enviable ) 
I, who have been brought up with the strictest | sometimes appear adorned with all the graces of | consciousness that his private views are accom- | 
ideas of modesty, and the greatest detestation of li- | D y> yet virtue teo has her Hamlet, and her | plished with public advantage, and that while he ' 
bertines of all descriptions, yet even J could not | Norval, who never will cease to charm, while the | enriches himself, he is bestowing an invaluable ' ’ 
jook upon him with anger er contempt. He look- | stage boasts a C7, treasure on ethers. He knows thas he is amelio- 

- ed se graceful, and smiled so sweetly, that I found I remain, my dear Mr. Saunter, rating and polishing his age and country ; and his 
¥ could not help forgiving him in defiance of every Yours, and the Lady’s most devoted servant, } reward! extends far beyond the increased weight of 
better dictate of my heart. If Lhad beenreading [ PHILANDER. © } his well-lined purse, He enjoys not only the praise 
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and sanction of persons of taste and letters, but the | 
cood wishes of the philosopher—the gratitude of 

the legislator. With so many noble objects before 

his eyes, his efforts should be unceasing, as his re-, 
ward will be glorieus. 

A manager, however, is seldom in a situation to 
make his will his sole guide. His condition is 
somewhat similar to that of what are called abso- 
lute monarchs, but who wear the chains of popular 
opinon; who may, indeed, make and unmake the 
attendants in their antichambers, but who..weuld 
risk their existence if they attempted the subver- 
sion of established and general customs.: ‘The 
public; in the-final resort; govern the stage. First, 
the public forms the stage; then the stage forms 
the public; and again the public directs the stage. 
The manager must produce what the public will 
sitto hear. He must engage those actors and 
actresses whom the public applaud ; and 

Such playsalone should please ¢ the public’ ear 
As Cato’s self would not disdain to hear 
And what is acritic? One of the public, who ex- 
presses audibly his opinion, and endeavours to make 
it that of the majority. Elis aim is the perfection 
of the art, the reputation of the manager and per- 
formers, ‘and the benefit of the public. Is he the 
enemy of the drama? Far from it. He delights 
in it; he enjoys its honours, he resents its injuries ; 
he Jaments when it is disgraced Is he the ene- 
my of the theatre?) No. He strives to make it an 
object of attention: to multiply its attractions; to 
banish its defects. Is he the enemy of the perfor- 
mer? Yes: of that performer who neglects his 
profession; who disfigures the stage; whe occu- 
pies a station to which he is inadequate. But, ef 
genius, and the performer who stuc’+s to deserve 
the wreath, is he the enemy? No: he is his ac- 
tive friend ; he calls ..Joud for the general acknow- 
ledement of his meri ; he poitits out his particular 
excellences; he labevs, perhaps, to rescue him 
frem nezlect, and lead him out of the shadow of 
some dull, but more fortunate, rival ;—and theugh 
not the most gracious of his undertakings, he 
strives to cure him of his faults. 

Is he the enemy of the public? - Would he pro- 
scribe its amusements, or damp its pleasures ‘ 
He defends, he partakes of the former, and his ef- 
forts are the increase of the latter. Is he an ill 


THE PORTFOLIO. ~y 
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a few passages, does honour to the choice of the 
manager ; but, the after-piece, although replete with 
excellent music, and in other respects not entirely 
| yoitof attraction; we sipcerely wish may nevey be 
Frepeated. It is laméntable that‘its authots sh 

have displayed 86 much tlent-on a> performance, 
the direct object of which is to throw into ridicule 
a body of men, whose manners, although ra 
tare entitled.te the -utraont respect, whose, 1D efati- 


{gable exertions civilized our country, and whose 


universal benevolence. still furnishes our greatest 
comforts. It may be said that the wright charac- 
tet of Steady is caléulated to reflect honor) on; the 
Quakers rather than odium; but the extravagant 


| mumuievy,of; Solomon destroys whatever good ef: 


fects may haye ‘been intended to his fraternity. 
In perusing the play with attention, we find that 
its representation suffered much from curtailment ; 


| the cast ‘of characters was not, arranged with judg- 


ment; and: the scenery was awkwardly managed. 





The latter, perhaps, might, have arisen from the 
unavoidable bustle of a first night's performance. 
Mr. Warren’s Stockwell was admirable. ; We 
would, however, suggest, to. that excellent perfor- 
mer, the impropriety of endeavouring to appear 
young, asthe respectable father of Bedcour, The 
sprucely cropped hair, and. shirt-collar exposed 
above the cravat, do not well accord with the char- 
acter of a Londen merchant. of the supposed age ef 
Stockwell, But, excepting two.or three instances, 
Mr. Warren’s performance was characterized by a 
strict attention to his author’s meaning, by an af- 
fecting display of the united passions of the father 
aid the friend, and by a chaste and elegant pronun- 
ciation. But, in the second act, where, in the ebul- 
lition of parefital fondness, he unintentienally uses 
the word father, the recollection of his mistake was 


\ not sufficiently marked; and, in the last scene, the 


discovery of himself was too tame and mechanical. 

If Mr. Wood could correct his monotonous deli- 
very, and desist from certain distortions of the coun- 
tenance, which are foreign to the passions he would 
express. we might agdin delight to see him'in Bel- 
cour. Tle may, perhaps, exciaim, “ if this is folly 
in me, you must rail ‘at Nature.” We would an- 
swer, ** Necessity, perhaps, will stand your friend, 
and you'll reform.” 

Murdering a pert is a well-known theatrical 





humoured caviller? 
ortolet others beso? Are his criticisms unfound- 
ed? Are his opinions false, his taste gross er fan- 
iastic? Is he ignorant of what he sets up to judge ; 
If so, pass him by; if he niurmur, never heed 
him: and, for his writings. they will repose in * the 
tomb of all the Capulets.” 

But if his judgment be sane, ‘his purpose ts cer- 
tainly estimable. He is the voice of an enlighten- 
ed audience ; he demands in their name tivat the 


ear shall not be offended by those whe found their } 


claims on giving it pleasure ; that the productions 
of transcendant genius shall not be so represented 
as to sully their glory ; that elocution and language 
shall not be debased, where models will necessarily 


‘be taken ; and finally, that the feelings of the audi- 


ence shall not be insulted, nor yeuth misled, where, 
under a salutary regimen, the best affections will 
be cherished and the purest lessons inculcated. 
Such are the demands of every discerning auditor. 

These, then, are the pretensions of criticism ; 
these are its objects: and their utility no man will 
deny. Dramatic criticism never wanted the sup- 
port of the lovers ef the drama: and the list of sui- 
scribers to this little work sufficiently proves that 
there is no deficiency of tast for theatrical amuse- 
gents on this side the Atlantic. 

Monday Evening, Dec. 2, 1805. 

The Theatre was crowded at an carly hour, to 
witness the representation of ** fhe West fidian 
and * The Quaker :”’ the latter cautiously wre; 
up inthe title of * May-Day Dower. or the Be + - 
volent Friend.” The play, with the exception ou! 


Is he unwilling to be pleased, } 


— 


phrase. We never saw it more fully exemplified 
than in the representative of Charles Dudley. He 
seemed 

‘¢ To dumb forgetfulness a prey.” 


Of the rest, ** if we imagine no worse of them 
than they of themselves, they may pass for excel- 
lent men.” 

Miss Rusport was tolerably performed by Mrs. 
Wood. The company might certainly have fur- 
nished a better Louisa Dudley than Mrs. Jefferson. 
But that she is one of our country-women, we 
might say more; and she is indebted for our dis- 
covering her to be an American, to the muz-an 
that beset her in the streets. ** As I live, the very 
mai-an that beset me in the streets.” Vide West 
Indian, Act iv, Sc. iv. 

The Major O’Flahertu of Mr. Cross was well 
conceived, but badly performed. This is not the 
line iu whic he is likely to succeed. 

Wednesday Evening, Dec. 4. 


“THE CARMPELITE,” AND “ RAISING THE WIND.” 


The tragedy of the Carmelhte is one ef those 
productions which depend for their interest entire- 









ly on tiie merit ef the performers. It reccived 
irom Mrs. Metmoth a riciness of colouring which 
we were hot led'to expect. fler voice is melodi- 
ous. her gesieulation dignified, her countenance 
expressive. Zhe Ludy of St. Valort was ail that 
we Could wish: 





| Falseggiando id. Icissimi sospiri, 
BE i suasi singuiri, € 1) vagha prantis 
| Val che intawa jietade a q:¢l martin] © 
. Tntenerer pocca gli aspri diaiwanti. 
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Mr. Wood, to the defects neticed in the former 
article, bere added an unusual swell of “ inexplica- 
ble dumb shew and noise,” which tortured woe. 
fully “‘ the ears of the groundings,” He had to. 
tally forgotten that “ in the very whirlwind of the 
passions,” a “ temperance’? must be observed, to 
“ive it smoothness ;’’ that the straining of the 
voice, until it rise to a shrill treble, is unnatural, 
insupportable. 

On the first view of Mr. Rutherford from the 
Charleston Theatre, we ventured te exclaim With 


Late, “ There can be no kernel inithis light nub; 


the soul of this man is in his clothes ;” 
nion was eventually justified. 

Raising the Wind” went off with the“usway 
éclats of roaring and laughter. Jeffersén' Cannot 
fail to please if he confine himself to this line of 
comedy; and We may venture to pronounce; that, 
us alow comedian he ranks. very -httle below the 
greatest favourites of Covent-Garden or Old Drury, 

Biisset desefveS’ our’ prefse! “¥t is our fervent 
Wish that he may be kept as much off the she/fas 
possible. His Yorkshiremah, by the by, seemed to 
have acquired his knowlenge, et nustic Manners and 
language In Somersetshire 

Before we cigpe our observations, we must de- 
clare that if the performers take as much pains to 
improve themselves as the managers have taken to 
procure and keep,them, we shali seon receive much 
zratification in visiting the theatre. The dy play 
is not sufficiently attended to. Amongst other in- 
stances, which we would willingly enumerate at 
present, we have to mention one in. particular, 
which was too glaring to be c¢verlooked, by, the 
most inattentive.’ During»the interesting scene, in 
the “ Soldier’s Daughte1,” on Friday evening, where 
lerret, confessing his crimes, makes restitution for 
them, in some measure, by leaving his property te 


Our opi- 


‘the brother of Widow ‘Cheerly, three of the Drama- 


tis Persone (Messers. Cain and M:Kenzie-and 
Mrs. Jefferson) had placed themselves like statues, 
in a retired part of the stage, expressively gaping 
at the audience.in the-gallery: Mr. Cain’s acting, 
generally, on that evening, however, removed our 
dislike to him on Wednesday, in Charles Dudley. 
He is possessed of talents, and we trust he will no 
longer forget to use them. 

We shall be found much readier to praise than 
to condemn ; but flagrant improprietics, in speech 
or action, will seldom escape eur observation and 
animadversion. Performers should. recollect that 
it is net speech alone that will make :them great. 
The true language of nature is Action; this, if 
studied withvattention, is understood in all countries; 
and this is was that gave Garrick:so decided a pre - 
ference over all lis brethren-of ‘the stage.* 

The Editor of a French Journal, whe, without 
understanding our language. went to see the play 
on Monday, observes, “ Les réles comiques, -en 





—— 


* When Garrick was at Paris, he was introduced to 
Mademoiselle Clairon, the greatest actress that France 
ever produced. In the midst ef aJarge company, as- 
sembied to witness the meeting of these favourites of 
Nature, Mademoiselle Clairon had given, by particular 
request, some specimens of her art, in her usual pure 
and elegan: style ; and Garrick was now politely called 
upon te exhibit in his turn. The British Roscius, well 
aware of the disadvantage he musi labour under before 
an audience unacquainced with his language, apologiz- 
ed; but, after some. indifierent conversation, arifull, in- 
troduced a discription of an accident which he had ob- 
served the preceding day, in his walk through the 
streets. It was that of a fond father, who, in playing 
with his only child at a chamber window ef a f-urih 
story, had sutiered it. to slip from his hands, upon ‘he 
pavement, where it was dasied to pieces. t this part 
of the diecription, the accor threw himself into the at- 

itude of the agonized parent when he observed his in- 
jaut writhing m the pangs «f death; and his counte- 
vance exhibited all the feelings’ of (he unhappy. man, 
{he appeal was irresisubie, The company busi inte 
ears = Lhe actress, no longer mistress ot hers li, tell 
on his neck; and, following the example oi her friends, 
gave full vent to the most touching emotuous of rene 
sibulity. 
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general, 
am oureux sort’ fort ‘embarrassés de leurs meins, 


et font des g¢estes’si démesures, que’ les personnes 
qui n’entehdent pas parfaitement la langue, ne sont 
jamais céitdities si ‘ce sont des expressions de 
tendresse cu'de fureur qu’ils 'debitent a leurs mai- 


tresses. Les femmes sont moins génées dans 
jeurs manicres, et si clles n’avaient pas Un‘organe 
nazillard et fatiguarit, elles seraient fort supporta- | 


bles. - 
Pet. Cens. 








No. IT. 
PaitApeEupura, Drc.12,; 1805. 
«< Avthors, before they write, should read :” 
a» Tis very true;—but well proceed. 
' PRIOR. 


Teach me some power, that happy art of speech, 
To dress my purpose up in gracious words; 
Stich as' may softly steal upon her‘soul!, 
And never waken the tempestuous passions ! 

a Rowe’s Jair Penitent. 
Go tell it all, butin such artful words, 
Such tender accents, and such melting sounds, 
‘As may appeas¢ his rage, and meve his pity! 

Sorrn’s Phedra and Hippolitus. 


It will surprise some.of our :readers, who per- 
haps went to sleep over our former number, to 
learn that, gentile and anodyne as it assuredly was, 
it has robbed but too many of:their rest.. The 


darkest recesses of the green-room have been dis- 


turbed. and the drowsiest of its tenamts awakened. 
Nor is this all. “The reaction, which some may 
call ‘even handed justice,” +has “ returned ‘the 
poisoned chalice to our lips ;”’ bay, the publisher, 
the printer, and even the printer’s devil shake in 
their shoes. 
C -ntention is abroad, 
And like a horse full of high feeding, 
Bears down all before it. 


Cinquanta spade impugna, et con cinquanta 
Scudi risuona, e minaccindo freme. 


Tragedians and comedians, Scene-shifters and 
Candle-snuffers, all have started ! 


Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more; 
Macbeth hath murder’d sleep ! 
* Odd’s guns and blunderbusses !” cried Acres.— 
Hecter seized kis sword; but ruled by Juvenal’s 
god of peace and poj'pies, he gave the other ear to 


his pillow. and the * vile” weapon escaped from his 


unconscious hand, winlst he mildly murmured 
Leave me, O leave me to repose ! 


Nor let it be imagined that.“ this jis such stuff 
as dreams ure made on.’ To be serious:—We 
are conyinced it wes in evil hour that. we took upon 
ourselves the task of canvassing the business of the 
theatre. We have pulled an. cid house upon our 
heads. Alas! why were we a 

Too fond of the right to pursue the expedient ? 
Why were, we misied by tbe specious argument of 
Bacon :.** The art. will mever be condenined while 
the art itself judgeth.” Why did we not leave 
actors and Mapagers to write their own accoutts of 
themscelyes,as heretofore? Why did we pnt it 
into-the heads of our fellow-citizens to judge before 
they praise? But it is done, and all this retvospx c- 
tion 15.0f no use. ‘Lhe ory current of penexyris 
is ruled, and the critics already recluse to feat witi 
the stream. . It is done ; and ‘we must must make 
the best of it. 


Format enim Natura prius nos,intus ad omnem 
For'unarum habitum ; juvat, aut impelli: ad iram 
Aut ad hun.um merore gravi deaucit, e: angit. 


‘We pledged ourselves to the public to speak the 
truth: we have k pt our word: aid (strange as i 
may appe.r) we have found some 


W.o innigiht t emscives ueyricved by aur nnim ¢- 
versions not prudent enough’ to abstam fiom per- 


gorit ‘niieux Joues ‘que les seriux. les | sonal interference. Wihatiare weto do? Are we 
to persevere inour devetion to public advantage, or 


ee 


| kind of arnied ‘diplemacy, and muster our forces 
| for the defence of those liberties which critics have 





shall we consult only private interests. Suppose 
we compound? » Let-us continue a little this ‘same 
course of truth ; and ifothde constitution .of our 
patients should be found. absolutely unable to bear 
it, we muste’en adept another system. We wiil 
feel the pulse as we go on; we will consult the 
stomach arid the palate; we will exhibit more cle- 
gant formule. 





Mais aussi pardonnez, si, plein de ce beau ztle, 
De tous vos pas fameux obserysteur fidele, 
Quelquefois du bon or je s€pare le faux, 

Ei des “ acteurs” grossiers j’attaque lesdéfauts. 


Such’isthe project of preliminaries, that in the 
contemplation of a treaty of peace, we have already 
sketched, and deposited in our pigeon-heles. Mean- 
while, we pursue, in imitation of greater powers, a 


ever enjoyed, and which the public has ever gua- 
ranteed. 








Friday Evening, Dec. 6. 
“THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER,” AND 
‘THE SPOIL’D CHILD.” 

We are sorry to be under the necessity of men- 
tioning Cherry’s flimsy comedy at the same time 
with Mrs. Woodham, who deserved a better fate 
than to be introduced toa Philadelphia audience 
through the medium of so wretched a composition. 
The Widow-Cheerly was as well performed by this 
‘lady as we ever wish to see it. Without her aid 
and that of our favorite Warren, in Governor Hear- 
tall, “ The Soldier’s Daughter” would have been 
insupportable, notwithstanding the great exertion of 
most of the other performers. ‘The common- 
place dialogue and absurd incident of the play, 
erossly copied from well known models, make us 
anxious to drop the curtain, and take refuge in the 
sprightly gambeis of Little Pickie. 


that appendage to manhood, vulgarly yclepd 
breeches, must have been highly gratified by the 
metamorphosis ef Mrs. Woodham. To a good 
figure see adds the graces of action peculiar to our 
sex. Inher songs, although her voice ts not of the 


servedly applauded: 


strained by the most scrupulous delicucy through the 
while of thi?patt, where it frequently huppens that 
the eye of decency is offended, in order to engage 
the attention of the grosser part of the audience. 








among those 


ham is without faults, which we shall notice in due 
time, We have scen her under the disadvatitazes 


——E 





health. Her talents, we understand; are as Versatile 
Pas they are ‘powerful. ee 
Monday Evening Dee. 11. 
“coe FoR PLE HEART-ACH” AND 
: “PAUL &ND VIRGINIA? | 
'than ‘the eeneral trash of the day, was rendercd 
‘more attrective by the deéut of Mr Brey, from the 
York and Leeds theatres; & young man of much 
| promise.” 
| atid is Ho bad cupy of the’ original. 
ture to prohounce ‘him a very great acqrasiticn to 
| the theatre. 
s<(, and désire that he may never be forgotten where 
his facetious vein can be used, it is evident that he 
his uot equal to those characters which require the 
| Sorthern dialect. Let him cese, then, tits hne 
enurely to Mr. Bray; and the manasrers, as well as 
| the public. will find their account in it. The great 
éxceilence of Pmery consists in striking out of the 
beaten path ‘whith theatric i clowns have (rodden 
_titne out of mind, and adopting a manner pecuuial 


“to himself, His are not 


Those who delight ina weman’s assumption of 


first order, she exhibited much taste, snd was ce- 
Dibdin’s “ Flewing Can” was 
introduced by her with creat effect; and we rematk- 
ed with pleastire that Mrs. W. was judiciously re- 


Let it not be supposed, however, that Mrs. Wood- 


ofa’ first’ night’s performance and a bad “state of 


‘This comedy, which is im some respects better 


He has studied in theschool -f Emery, 
We may ven- 


Nuch as we admire the acting of Blis- 


ae ee 
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“¢ The stupid eyes that ever lov’d the ground ;” 


He never has recourse to hacknied tricks to denote 
his simplicity; his are the trte 


—* clownish mien,” and “voice of rustic sound ;” 


His are the vacant stare of the unformed mind and 
the hesitating step of timidity; and though he 
speaks “ ne. more than;is. set down’ for him (a me- 
rit not very common in erdinary clowns, “avho 
will themselves; laugh, to set.oh some quantity of 
barren spectaters to laugh too;’’) yet. bis words are 
so admirably * suited to the action,” that we may 
imagine Shakspeare himself to exclaim, * heis in- 
deed my child!” Of this man Mr. Bray is a 
close copy- His merits, and those of every de- 
serving pains-taking actor, We are proud to pro- 
claim. 

Mr. Wood, in Yeung Rafid, exceeded our expec- 
tation. Ifhe hada littl more of ‘the playful levity 
of Lewis:in these characters, to how much greater 
advantage would he appezsr! One principal defect 
inthis gentleman’s performance (and which is teo 
common to the generality of our actors and actres- 

¢s) isa constant glancing at the boxes, to such a 
degree, that the coaversation seems rather addres- 
sed to some individual in that part of the house than 
to the person on the stage. ‘The impropriety of 
this is too obvious to need further notice at present. 

Mrs. Wood is a very tolerable performer. «The 
chief fault in her pronunciation is ‘mouthing too 
much the words ending in #é, such as inquire, de- 
sire, &c.—pronounced ingti-her\&c. Her Jessy 

Oailand was played with feeling and judgment. 








Mr. Cain improves. His Charles Stanly was 
well received. 
‘Lie delightful music of “ Paul and Virginia” 
received fresh charms from the masterly. singing 
| of Mr. Woodham. We cannot sufficiently praise 
Mr. V/arren’s attention to the musical department ; 
| Which, however, still wants a good female singer. 
| 


In this place it would be unjust not to mention 
Mr. Gillingham, Jeaderof the orcvestra ; the excel- 
Jence of whose execution on the violin often com- 
pensates for the car-rendinge diséords’ ‘occasioned 
parucularly by the female singers.” THe inipor- 
ance of a good Jeader is easily conceived’; and his 
services cannot be too highly appreciated. 

Lhe orchestra“ot this theatre is certaihly full 
enough, if it- were préperly attended to; but the 
musicians have an unhappy knack of being out of 
the way when their assistence-is wanted; Hence 
the dudness of the music which the public some- 
umes complain of. Poor Mr. Gilling hamuis-fre- 
quently seen fddixg almost by; himself for half.an 
| an hour togetuen,. 








+ 


Mr. Censor, | #2 

Timeout of. mind, it has beenoreckoned:/ungen- 
teel (to say bo, worse) te make a cat's paw of anoth- 
er; and 1 do not see that it is less exceptionable 
to do things Of this sort witha Jion’s:mouth. © You 
may think it very preitysto write criticisms as-you 
sit hidden and sneltered‘in “our garret ; but 1; for- 
sooth, Who am exposed to ali. weathers, am toont- 
terthem: Lwisiste my heart. that Bottom were 
| here, to“ play the lion too; I am afraid there is 
no bottom to.my treubies. ‘he. vile tunings that 
are said of me and the reproaches that are made 
to my iace, are just all endurance; not to talk of 
Wheatis thiewii in miy teeth, No day passes, but 
some icliow beards me, ‘in the very gust and 
WiliiWikG Of w passion,’ and threateus me with. I 
| know Ho. what.. “Lhe other evening (there was no 
play that night), two * most lovely @entleman-iike” 
men, Whom f conjecture to be pizyers, set upon me 
ia sad ury. ‘bveir talk was as incoherent and 
iy Stelous as the:r gestures were alarming. 

by >t. Mark, Mr. Censo™. | suspect that it weuld 
wave been to the advantage of us both, had you re_ 
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membered the cautions of your worthy bookseller, 
and your own discreet pronsises. 

“ T will roar,” said you, “ that it will do any 
man’s heart good to hear me. I will roar, that I 
will make the duke say, Let him roar again! let | 
him roar again !”’ 

Mr. Phillipe —lH you should de it too. terribly, 
you would fright the duchess and the ladies, that 
they would shriek ; and that were enough to hang 
us all. 

“ Phat would hang us all,” said the printer; 
“ every mother’s son.” 

“I grant you, friends,’’ you replied, “ if you 
should fright the ladies out of their wits, they would 
have no more discretion but to hang us; but I will 
aggravate my voice so, that I will roar you as any 
sucking dove; I will roar you as gently as. any 

ightingale.” 

Ah! sir, had you really been a sucking dove, a 
nightingale, what a happiness for me! I had-passed 
for “a very gentle beast, and of a good conscience ;” 
it had been said of me, “ Well roared, lion!’”’ and 
when we were seen together, the town might have 
cried. “* Here come twu noble beasts, a man and a 
lion !”’ , 

Delightful revery £ but what a different life do I 
lead! Maledictions are not the worst. There is 
ho apprentice, nor no Daggerwood. but cuts his 
gybe upon me. An hour ago, | was sneered at in 
this wise: 

Have you the /ion’s part written? pray you, if it be, 
give it me, for la»: slow of study. 

_ You may do it extempore; for it is nothing but roar- 
ng. 

Good Mr. Censor, think a little of yourself and 
me, and do try your hand at writing yourself into 
favour as well as into fame. 


You, ladies, you whose gentle hearts do fear 

The smallest menstrous mouse that walks on floor, 
May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 
When lion rough, in wildest rage doth roar. 

Then know that f, one Snug, the joiner, am; 

No lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam: 

For if I should as lion come in strife 

Inte this place, ’twere pity on my life. 


That your worship will take all the above into 
your consideration, and govern yourself according- 
ly, is the humble petition of your 

LION’S HEAD. 
From my lodgings at Mr. Phillips's Circulating Library, 
Fourth street, opposite the Indian Queen. 
Deceméer 12. 


Mr. Censor, 
I was one of the immense crowd which at- 
ended the theatre on Monday evening, und w s 
nearly squeezed to death at the box-door, as | was 
endeavouring to carry to my wife and little ones, a 
pocket-full of fried oysters, which I had procured 
at Mr. Vogdes’s, for their supper, and which by 
the time I got in, were absoiutely reduced to 
shrimps. Se badiy is this door contrived, that, as 
not more than one cal puss at a time, it would take 
at least an hour for all the box part of the audience 
to go out and return, parucularly as there appear- 
ed to be a party formed to amus: themselves by 
obstructing the current. How easiiy might this be 
remedied, by having two doors abreasi; one tor 
going out, the other for entermg. You can nave 
no conception, Mr. Censor, of tiie mischief whic» 
this squeezing occasioned. A hady, wno aad been 
out to purchase a fittle gin, had her bottle vroken, 
and ali (ie precious contents ran from her pocket 
in a truly odoriterous shower. Another stunncc 
us with tne cry, * 1 have lost my shoe,” a thirc 
had torn her shawl; amd a sober methouistica: 
Jooking gentleman solemnly declared he shouic 

die,”’ 

By inserting this in your ¢ckler, you will ren 
der a service to the play-going citizens of Phila- 
ladeiphia, and eblige 


JERRY GRIM. 


death, in which. he inserted the stanza above quot- | 


is now living in the 86th year of her age. Weigh- 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF BRUCE. 
(Continued.) 
He lingered through the winter; and in the 
spring, he wrote an Elegy on his own approaching 


ed, with some alterations. This was the last com- 
position he lived to finish. By degrees his weak- 
ness. increased, till he was worn gradually away; 
and he expired July 6, 1767, in the 2st year of his 
age. His life was innocent, and his end pious. 
His father survived him several years. His mother 


ed down by accumulated distresses, she still che- 
rishes his memory with tenderness, and deriver a 
kind of mournful consolation from the occasional 
bounty of some gentlemen, whe were warm admi- 
rers of his merit. 

Soon after his death, his poems were subjected 
to the revisa] and correction of his. friend Logan 

who. gave them to the world in a small duodecimo 
volume, entitled, Poems on Several Occasions, by 
Michael Bruce, printed at Edinburgh in i770, pro- 
bably by subscription, as it was not advertised for 
sule, with a preface, containing a short account of 
his life and character. 

It is remarkable, that no account is given in the 
preface, of the state in which the poems came into 
the editer’s possession, nor ef the process which 
he observed in preparing them for publication 

As the practice of making one writer speak by 
the sense of another, has a tendency to con'ound 
the claims of individual merit. it is to be re ret- 
ted, that Logan withheld from the public as 
account of the share which he had in the publi- 
cation. 

According to the information of Dr. Baird, the 
ballad of Sir James the Ross, and the story ol 
Lomond and Levina, in the poem Loculeven, are 
supposed to have received considerable additions and 
embellishments. from the pen of Logan; and it 
must not be concealed, that ina MS. copy of Loch- 
leven, in Dr. Buird’s possession, this fictitious inci- 
dent, as it now stands, appears to have received an 
addition of about ~O0 lines. HH this copy received 
the last revision of Bruce, the evidence of the sup- 
posed interpolation might be admiss.ble; but, as it 
is not said to be the identic... copy given to Logan, 
aid as the additions are so consonant to the style 
of the poem, it is probable that the supplemental 
lines might be the rusult of a suosequent revision. 
sir James the Ross was printed in a Newspaper in 
Bruce’s life-time; and, according to the iniorma- 
tion of a fricnd who saw it sume years ago, in the 
possession of a lady, it is not remarkably different 
from the ballad at it stands in Logan’s ediuon. 

“To make up a miscellany,” says the prelace, 

some poems wrote by different au hors are in- 
serted, all of them originals, and none of them 
distiute of merit. The reacer of taste will easily 
distinguish ticm from those of Mr. Bru.e, without 
their being particuiarised by any mark.” 

The propriety of uniting the poems of Bruce, 
and the * poems of different authors,” in the same 
publication, may be reasonably doubted ; especially 
as they have no apparent resemblance or poetucal 
relation; but, undoubtedly, tue pieces belonging 
tv Bruce ought to have been dis.inguished by some 
particular mark; for the internal evideice, as the 
present writer has experienced in several instances, 
is a fallacious and uncertai disuucuon. 

Of tis poetical misceilany, Lhe kagle, Crow, 
and Shepherd a table ; Alexis, a pastoral ; Dapunis, 
4 monody; Anacreonuc toa Wasp; Lie .0usi- 

id; Loculeven, and the tiegy written in Spring.— 
we the only pieces woicu Dr, Baird assigus to 
sruce. ‘lhe presem writer has ventured to give 
im . Pastoral Song, and Sir James the Koss, upon 
evidence which Dr. Batra admits, with seme ex- 
-eptions in favour of Logan; and he 1s unwidhng 
.o deprive him of the Danish des, which have 
exceeding merit, and have not been claimed by Lo- 


6 
gan. The ‘ Ode to a Cuckoo,” and the “Chorus 


of Elysian Bards,” were contributed by Logan 
The “ Vernal Ode” is attributed to the late Sir 
James Foulis, Bart. of Collington. Of the re- 
— pieces the authors are unknown. 

“he attention of the public having be 
to this collection, by Lord Craig, in the EF acted 
L779, it was reprinted in i2mo. 1784. A new 
edition, including several of his unpublished pieces 
which had not been submitted to the inspection of 
Logan, A Poem on the Immortality of the Soul 
Philocles, an Elegy, The Vanity of our Desires of 
immortality, A Story in the Eastern Manner, &c, 
is now printing at Edinburgh, for the benefit ef his 
mother, underthe saperintendance of Dr. Baird. A 
subscription has been opened for that purpose ; and 
there seems little doubt, from the zeal with which 
individuals, prompted at once by benevolence, and 
the admiration of genius, have come forward, 
that a sum will be raised equal to the old woman’s 
comfortable maintenance during the latter days 
of her lite. 
His poems, reprinted from the editien 1770, 
together with Lochleven no more. reprinted from 
the “ Edinburgh Magazine,” the Elegy on Mr, 
M:Ewen, and Verses to Dr. Miller, selected by the. 
present writer from his MS. letters, are now, for 
the first time, received into a collection of classical 
English poetry. Copies of his unpublished pieces, 
revised by a friend of Dr. Baird, have been pro- 
mised by the learned editor, and, it is hoped, will 
be Communicated in due time for the use of 


‘this edition. Some anonymous Elegiac Verses 


on the Death of Michael Bruce are reprinted from 
the forth volume of the “ Asylum for Fugitive 


- Pieces,” 1793. 


His character may be easily collected from this 
account of his life. It was truly amiable and re- 
spectavie. In his manners, he was modest, gentle, 
and mild; in his disposition, he was friendly, af- 
iectionate, and ingenuous. He united an ardent 
and enlightened sense of religion, with a lively ima- 
gination and a feeling heart. Tenderness, in every 
seise of the word, and piety, equally remote from 
enthusiasm and superstition, were his peculiar char- 
acteristics. 

“ Michael Bruce lives now no more,” says Lo- 
gan who knew him well, “ but in the remembrance 
of his friends. No less amiable as a man, than va- 
luable as a writer; endowed with good nature and 
good sense, humane, friendly, benevolent; he loved 
his friends, and was beloved by them with a de- 
gree of ardour that is only experienced in the era 
of youth and innocence.” 

“ Nothing. methinks,” says Lord Craig, “ has 
more the power of awakening benevolence, than 
the consideration of genius, thus depressed by si- 
iuation, suffered to pine in obscurity, andsometimes, 
as in the case of this unfortunate young man, to 
perish, it may be, for want of those comforts and 
convemences which might have festered a delicacy 
of frame, or of mind. ill calculated to bear the 
hardships which poverty lays on both. For my 
own part, | never pass the place (a little hamlet, 
skirted with a circle of old oak trees, about three 
miles on this side of Kinross) where Michael Bruce 
resided, I never look on his dwelling, a small 
thatched house, distinguished from the cottages of 
the other inhabitants only by a sashed window at 
tne end, instead of a lattice, fringed with a honey- 
suckie pliant, which the poor youth had trained 
around it, | never find. myselt in that spot, but I 
siop my Horse involuntarily; and looking on the 
window, Wuich the honeysuckle has now aimost co- 
vered, in the dream of the moment, ! picture out 
« figure for the gentle tenant of the mansion; I 





wish, and my heart sw-ils while | do so, that he 
were avive, and that 1 were a great man, to have 
ine luxury Oi Visiting him there, and bidding him 
ve happy.” 

As a poct, he is characterized by elegance, sim- 








| plicity, and tenderness, more than sublimity, inven. 





ca 









tion; or enthusiasm. He has more judgment and 


feeling, than genius er imagination. He is an ele- 
gant and pleasing, though not a very animated or 
original writer. His cempositions are the pro- 
duction of a tender fancy, a cultivated taste, and a 
benevolent mind; and are distinguished by an 
amiable delicacy, and simplicity ef sentiment. and 
a graceful plainness of expression, free from th« 
affectation of an inflated diction, and a profusion 
of imagery, so common in juvenile productions. 
Histhouyhts are often striking, sometimes new, and 
always just; and his versification, though not 
exquisitely polished, is commonly easy and har- 
monious. 

His Lochleven is the longest and most elaborate 
of his poetical compositions. It is a descriptive 
poem. written in blank verse, the structure of which 
he seems to have particularly studied, as it ex- 
hibits a specimen of considerable strength and har- 
mony in that measure. Though the nature of the 
subject approaches nearly to that of Thomson, oi 
whom he was a great admirer, his style is very 
different, being wholly free from that unnatural swell 
and pomp of words, which too often disfigure 
the beautiful descriptions of Thomson. It repre- 
sents an extensive and beautiful prospect in an ani- 
mated and pleasing manner. It has much appro- 
priate description and picturesque imagery; and it 
is rendered interesting by poetical fictiens, histori - 
cal allusions, and moral reflections. But it is not 
without defects; there is a redundance of thought 
in some instances, and a carelessness of language 
ix. Others. He has, however, availed himself of 
every circumstance that could with propriety be in- 
troduced to decorate his poem. The story of Lo- 
mond and Levina is happily introduced, and simply 
and pleasingly related. It is said to have been en- 
larged by Logan, and is perhaps too long. The pic- 
ture of the man of sorrows new risen from the bed 
of pain is natural and striking. Lochleven Castle, 
the Inch, the Limestone Quarries. the rivers Po, 
Queech, Leven, and Gairny, “ on whose banks he 
first tuned the Doric reed.” are graphically and 
poetically described The compliment to Lelius 
is a pleasing digression, and the description of the 
character and dwelling of Agricola, towards the 
conclusion, has great merit. The poem is local; 
and though local description is far more adapted to 
the pencil than the pen, yet it will be perused with 
delight by poetical lovers of rural imagery; and 
must be peculiarly pleasing to those who are 
familiar with the ‘picturesque scenery of Loch- 
leven. 

[ To be Continued. } 
=== 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued. } 
TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
October 22, 1785. 
My dear William, 

You might well suppose, that your Letter had 
miscarried, though in fact it was duly received. 
I am not often so long in arrear, and you may as- 
sure yourself, that when at any time it happens 
that I am so, neither neglect nor idleness, is the 
cause. I have, as you well know, a daily occupa- 
tion, forty lines to translate, a task which I never 
excuse myself, when it is possible to perform it. 
Equally seduious I am in the matter of transcrib- 
ing. so that between both, my morning and even- 
ing are for the most part completely engaged. 
Add to this, that though my spirits are seldom so 
bad, but that I can write verse, they are often at so 
low an ebb as to make the production of a Lette: 
impossible. So much fora trespass. which calle: 
for some apology, but for which to apologize fur- 
ther, would be to commit a greater tespass still. 

I am now in the twentieth book of Homer, anc 
shall assuredly proceed, be: ause the farther I go 
the more I find myself justified in the under- 
taking ; and in due time, if I live, siiall assured; 


publish. In the whole 1 shall have composed | conducting myself upon the plar, that you. recom- | 
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about 40,000 verses, I shall have taken great pains, 
on no occasion suffering a slovenly line to escape 
me. I leave you to guess therefore, whether such 
alabour ence achieved, I shall not determine to 
turn it te some account, and to gain myself profit if I 
can, if not. at least some credit for my reward. 

I perfectly approve of your course with John. 
The most entertaining books are best to begin 
with, and none in the world so far as entertainment 
is concerned, deserves the preference to Homer. 
Neither do I know, that there 1s any where to be 
found Greek of easier construction. Poetical 
Greek I mean; and as for prose, | should recom- 
mend Xenophon’s Cyropedia. That also is a 
most amusing narrative, aad ten times easier to 
understand than the crabbed epigrams, and scrib- 
blements of the minor poets, that are generally put 
into the hands of boys. 1 took particular notice of 
the neatness of John’s Greek character, which 
(let me tell you) deserves its share of commenda- 
tion; for to write the language legibly ts not the 
lot of every man, Who can read ite Witness my- 
self for one. 

1 like the little Ode of Huntingford’s that you 
sent me. I[nsuch matters we do not expect much 
novelty, or much depth of thought. The expres- 
sion is all in all, which to me at least appears to be 
faultless. 

Adieu, my dear William! We are well, and 
you and yours are ever the ebjects of our affection. 

W.C. 
TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
December 24, 1785. 
My dear Friend. 

You would have found a Letter from me at 
Mr. ’s, according to your assignation. had not 
the post, setting out two hour's sooner than the usu- 
al time, prevented me. The Odyssey, that you 
sent, has but one fault, at least but one that I have 
discovered, which is, that I cannot read it. The 
very attempt, if persevered in, would soon make 
me as blind as Homer was himself. {am now in 
the last book of the Iliad ; shall be obliged to you 
therefore for a more legible one by the first oppor- 
tunity. 

1 wrote to Johnson lately, desiring him to give 
me advice and information on the sublet of propo- 
sals for a subscription; and he desi me in his 
answer, not to use that mode of publication, but to 
treat with him, adding, that he could make me 
such offers as (he believed) I should approve. 1 
have replied to his Letter, but abide by my first 
purpose. 

Having occasion to write to Mr. . concern- 
ing his princely benevolence. extended this year 
also to the poor of Olney,I put in a good word for 
my poor self likewise. and have received a very 
encouragings and obliging answer. He promises 
me six names in particular, that (he says) will do 
me no discredit, and expresses a wish to be served 
with papers as soon as they shall be printed. 

{ mect with encouragement from all quarters, 
such as | find need of indeed in an enterprise of 
such length, and moment, but such as at the same 
time, I find effectual. Homer is not a poet to be 
translated under the disadvantage of doubts and de- 
jection. 

Let me sing the praises ef the desk, which 
aas sent me. In general it 1s as elegant as possi- 
vle- In particular it is of cedar. beautifully lac- 
yuered. When put together, it assumes the form 
of a handsome, small chest, and contains all sorts 
of accommodations ; it is inlaid with ivory, and 
serves the purpose of a reading-desk. 

Your affectionate 
TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
, December 31, 1785. 











W..C. 


My dear William, 
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mended tome in tke summer. But since I wrote 
it, I have made still farther advances in my nego- 
ciation with Johnson. The proposals are adjusted. 
The proof-sheet has been printed off, corrected, and 
returned. They will be sent abroad as seon as I 
make up a complete list of the personages and per« 
sons, to whom I would have them sent; which in 
a few days [ hope to be able to accomplish. John. 
son behaves very well, at least according to my 
conception of the matter, and seems sensible that I 
have dealt liberally with him. He wishes me to 
be a gainer by my labours, in his own words, “ to 
put something handsome into my pocket,” and re- 
commends two large quartos for the whole. He 
would not (he says) by any means. advise an extra- 
vagant price, and has fixed it at three guineas; the 
half, as usual, to be paid at the time of subscribing, 
the remainder on delivery. Five hundred names 
(he adds) at this price will put abeve a thousand 
poundsinto my purse. lam doing my best to ob- 
tain them Mr. Newtonis warm in my service, 
and can do nota little. Ihave of course written to 
Mr. Bagot; who, when he was here, with much 
earnestness and affection, intreated me so to do, 
as soon as [ should have settled the conditions. If 
I could get Sir Richard Sutton’s address, I would 
write to him also, though I have been but once in 
his company, since I ieft Westminster, where he 
and I read the Iliad and Odyssey through together. 
1 enclose Lord Dartmouth’s answer to my applica- 
tion; which I will get you to show to Lady Hesk- 
eth, because it will please her. I shaijl be glad if 
you can make an opportunity to call on her, dur- 
ing your present stay in town. You observe 
therefore, that 1am not wanting to myself. He 
that is so, has no just claim on the assistance of. 
others, neither shall myself have cause ta complain 
of me in other respects. I thank you fer your 
friendly hints, and precautions, and shall not fail to 
give them the guidance of my pen. I respect the 
public, and | respect myself, and had rather want 
bread than expose myself vantonly to the condem- 
nation of either. I hate the affectation, so frequent- 
ly found in authors, of negligence and slovenly 
slightness, aud in the present case, am sensible 
iow cspecially necessary it is to shun them, when 
l undertake the vast and invidious labour of doing 
better then Pope hasdone before me. I thank you 
for all that you have said and done in my cause, 
and before hand fer all that you shall say and do 
wereafter. 1 am sure, that there will be ne defi- 
ciency on your part. In particular 1 thank you for 
taking such jealous care of my honour, and respec- 
tability, when the mas you mention applied for 
samples of my translations. When 1 deal in wine, 
cloth, or cheese, I will give samples, but of verse 
never. No consideration would have induced me 
to comply with the gentheman’s demand, unless he 
could have assured me, that his wife had longed. 
Ihave frequently thought with pleasure of the 
summer that you have had in your beart, while you 
have been employed in sofiening the severity of 
winter in behalf of so many, woo must otherwise 
have been exposed to it. 1 wish, that you could 
make a general gaol-dclivery, leaving only these 
behind, who cannot clsewhere be so properly dis- 
posed of. You never said a better thing in your 
life, than when you assured Mr. of the expe- 
dience of a gift of bedding to the peer of Olney. 
There is no one article of this world’s comforts, 
with which, as Falstaff says, they are so heinously 
unprovided. Whena poor woman, and an honest 
one, whom we know well, carried home two pair 
of blankets, a pair for herself and husband, and a 
pair for her six children, as soon as the children 
saw them, they junped out of their straw, caught 
them in their arms, kissed them, blessed them, 
and danced for joy. An old woman, a very old 
one, the first night that she found herself so com- 
tortably covered, could not sleep a wink, being kept 





You have learned from my last, that lam now awake by the contrary emotions, of iransport on 
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the one hand, and the fear of not being thankful 
enough on the other. 


It just occurs to me, to say, that this manuscript 
of mine will be ready for the press, as I hope, by 
the endofIcbruary. I shall have finished the Iliad 
in about ten days, and shall proceed immediately 
to the revisal of the whole. You must, if possible, 
come down to Olney, if it be enly that you may 
take the charge of its safe delivery to Johnson. 
For if by any accident it should be lost, 1 am un- 
done—the first copy being but a lean counterpart | 
of the second. 





Your Mother joins with me in love and good- 
wishes, of every kind, to you andall yours. 


Adieu ! 


70 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
January 14, 1786. 
AT: dear Wilham, 


1am glad that you have seen Lady Hesketh. 
I kxew that you would find her every thing that ts 
amiable and elegunt. Else, being my relation, | 
yould never have shown her to you. She also 
was delighted with her visitor, and expects the 
greatest pleasure in seeing you again; butis under 
some apprehensions, that a tender regard for the 
drum of yourear may keep you from her. Never 
mind! You have two drums, and if she should 
crack both, [ will buy you a trumpet. 

General Cowper having much pressed me to ac- 
company my proposals with a specimen, I have 
sent him one. It is taken from the twenty-fourth 
book of the Iliad, and is part of the interview be- 
tween Priam and Achilles. ‘Tell me, if it be pos- 
sible for any man to tell me—why did Homer leave 
off at the burial of Hector? It is possible that he 
could be determined to it by a conceit, so little wor- 
thy of him, as that, having made the number of his 
books completely the alphabetical number, he 
would not for the joke’s sake, proceed any farther? 
Why did he not give us the death of Achilles, and 
the destruction of Troy? ‘Tell me also, if the cri- 
tics, with Aristotle at their head, have not found, 
that he left off exactly where he should, and that 
every epic poem to all generations, is bound to con- 
clude with the burial of Hector? Ido not in the 
least doubt it. ‘Therefore if I live to write a dozen 
epic poems, I will always take care to bury Hector, 


and to bring all matters that point to an immediate | 


conclusion. 

I had truly a kind Letter from Mr. ——. writ- 
ten immediately on his recovery from the fever. 
Lam bound to honeur James’s powder, not only for 
the services it has often rendered to myself, but still 
more for having been the means of preserving a 
life ten times more valuable to society, than mine 
is ever likely to be. 

You say—* Why should I trouble you with my 
troubics 2’) I answer—_why net?) W het isa fricnd 
good for, if we may not lay one eid of the sack upon 
his shoulders, while we ourselves carry the other! 

You see your duty to God, and your duty to yo 
ners. our: ahd you practise boli with your be t 
abiitv. Yet a certain person accounts you bhna. 
I vould, that all th. world were so blind even as 
you are. But there are some in it, who bke tie 


© inese, say—* We hove twa cyes; and other na- | 


ti shave but one!’ | | 
your one eye, you have sigat enough to di-.cover, 
that such censures are nol worth minding. 

I think you heartily for every step you take in 
the advancement of my present purpose. 

Contrive to pay Lady H. a long visit, for she has 
z thousand things to say. 

Yours, my dear William, 
WwW. 


} vising my translation, and bestowing on it more Ja- 


| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
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760 THE REY. WILLIAM UNIIN. 
Olney, March 13, 1786. 
My Dear Friend, 


I seem to be about to write to you, but TF foresee 
that it will not be a Letter but.a scrap, that I shall 
send you. I could tell you things that, knowing 
how much you interest yourself in my success, | 
am sure woukl please you. but every moment of 
my Icisure is necessarily spent at Troy. lam re- 


bour than at first. At the repeated solicitation of 





General Cowper, who had doubtless irrefragable 
reason on his side, I have put my book into the 


ever heard of. He is a Swiss; has an accurate 
knowledge of English, and for his knowledge ot 
Homer, has, I verily believe, no fellow. Johnson 
recommended him to me. I am to send him the 
quires as fast as I finish them off, and the first is 
now inhis hands. I have the comfort to be able to 
tell you, that he is very much pleased with what he 
has seen. Johnsen wrote to me lately on purpose 
to tell me so. Things having taken this wir, I 





fam glad however that in / 


fear that 1 must beg a release from my engagement 
to put the Ms. into your hands. I am bound to 
print as soon as three hundred shall have subscribed, 
and consequertly have not an hour to spare. 

People generally love to go where.they are 
admired, yet Lady Hesketh complains of not hav- 
ing seen you. 

Yours, 
Ww. & 
[To be Continued} 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
[From a British Essayist. ] 
ON CARELESSNESS RESPECTING RELIGION. 





Man has so natural a tendency to religion, that 
few would be irreligious without the intervention of 
circumstances produced by pride and wickedness, 
and operating against the natural sentiments of the 
human mind, The prevalence of vice, at an early 
ave, conduces greatly to the diffusion of infidelity ; 
for when a young man has lost his innocence, and 








disposed ‘listen to any doctrine which pretends to 
make him easy, and at the same time allows him 
to be vicious. He admits doubts and scruples im 
this case, which he would otherwise reject on intui- 
tier. 

But ic seems to be acknowledged, that young 
mep, in the present age. are admitted into the 
world, or introduced into life, as it is called, much 
earlier than at any former period.  Imgginings 
themselves men, before they have reached maturity 
of judgment, they fall into vices, which. they think, 
give them a manly appearance. The next step is 


ee 


Christianity. 
In thus deluding themselves they will never be 
at a loss for aid. as books aboutsd well calculated to 


wit and elegance. 





ably abounded ; and as, from the agreeable dress 
| a . - 

‘in whicha their sophistry appears, they amuse 
| and entertain, it is no wonder that they have 


te the rising generation; and what, therefore, can 


infidelity. 


read the writings of modern philosophers, scidom 
inspected those ef -olid divines; that tney are dis- 
crusted with the dullness and the gravity o the style 








the satisfaction of a quiet conscience, he is much | 


to justify themselves, if possible ; and this is at- | 
tempted by renouncing, or doubting the truth of 


diffuse infidelity, by presenting it under the veil of 


| Writers, possessed of ingenuity and taste, but, » 
unfortunaiely, destitute of sound wisdom and of | 
zoodness of heart, have, in modern times. remark- 


gained a numerous train of readers, admirers, and | 
votories. [heir writings are particularly adcdvessed | 


It is particularly unfortunate, that t! ose wh» | 


and subjects of those, who despising tinsel and 


. Common, 


paint, have laboured only to procure ‘the substance 
and selidity of truth. 

Add to this, that a religious ‘education among 
young men of fortune and fashion is become ‘un. 
There prevails an idea, that to teach 
young men the principles of religion according to 
the ideas of their grandfathers, is to confine then 
unfairly in the trammels of superstition, to render 
iheir minds narrow and contracted, and te preclude 
an attention to things at that age far more in cha- 
racter, and far more usefil. 

_I have seen many parents anxious on the sub. 
ject of their children’s education. They would 


: ‘ vont ' spare noexpense for the acquisition of laneuas 
hands of the most extraordinary critic, that I have | et. languages, 


dancing, fencing, music, and every attainment 
Which can render their sons agreeable in“company, 
and skilful in a profession. ‘hey wished to see 
them qualified as orators, and a/l-accomplished as 
fine gemtlemen, but they have displayed no re- 
markable solicitude on their attainment of religious 
ideas, and have even hinted an opinion that religion 
night be pestponed to a maturer period. They 
have not indeed objected to a few formalities, such 
as a regular and decent attendance ata church, or 
the learning ef a short catechism ; but they have 
not seriously and anxiouly laboured the point like 
those who were cordially anxious that it might be 
pursued with ardour and success. 

But the example of indifference in religion, ex- 
hibited by a parent, must always militate strongly 
against all that is taught in a school or by a private 
preceptor. . 

Whoever is acquainted with the manners of our 
ancestors, wil] acknowledge, that more regard was 
formerly paid to the relivious instruction of chil- 

ren, of high as well as of the middle and lower 
ranks, than in the present times, Example, parental 
exainple, did more than the best instruction alone 
, can ever effect. | 

The general omission of family devotion has 
contributed as much as any cause to the diffusion of 
| an indifference to all religious concerns. The 
houses of eur nobility have chapels in them, and 
service uscd to be performed there regularly ; but 
how few retain the practice?) The example had a 
sulutary influence on the subordinate- ranks, when 
alniest all families of respectable character were 
ouserved to preserve family worship with pious con- 
stancy. Fashionable amusements and dissipation 
have now scarcely left time for it, even if the ten- 
dencies remaibed undiminished, which it were an 
excess of candour to suppose. The consequerce 
is that not only masters and mistresses of families, 
but the children and domestic servants, live from 
duy to day without being reminded of their great 
Bonefactor, and without being warned of the ap- 
proach of death, andali the evils to which life is 
exposed, 


} The assembling at church is also neglected as a 
necessary Consequence of iweneasing indifference ; 
or if ap attendance is kept up, it is often more in 
compliance with custem and decency, than from 
the warm inipulse of a voluntary: devocien. 

Religious books, bots doctrinal and practical, 
, abound, but who will spend bis leisure hours im 
reading them, when be is not duiy unpressed. with 
the importence of the. subjects; and when he.is 
more powcriuily sokcited by noveis und seducing 
publications. waich fatter sis vicesy and by pleasing, 
| corrupt his imaginat.en? 














' 


From all these causes it happens that. infidelity, 
or an indiflerejce scarceiy less cutpable and per 
nicious, Increases more and mere; and the iwfer- 
‘ence which the clergy and all smcere Christians 


be expected, in process of time, but a deluge of | Must Graw Is, that tncre «s a mecessity for peculiar 


| €xeruons ta stem the torrent.  isut who is able to 
success 1 SO Vast an enterprise? 4d he consolation 


is, (hat each atquits lis own ceuscience, by exert- 
inv himself to the best of tis power, and that the 


biessing Of (*od ireq ently gives success to causes 
apparently adequate. 
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MICELLANY. 


FOR’ THE PORT FOLIO. 
CONJECTURES ON THE PORTLAND VASE, 
[Translated from the French. ] 


The. vase called the Barberini, or Portland 
Vase, was found during the pontificate of Urban 
VIII. Some peasants, employed in Jevelling a 
small hill, called JZonte del Grano, situate at about 
three English milcs frem Rome, on the road to 
Frascati, discovered, in digging, a large yault- On 
entering it, it was found to be a tomb, containing 
a sarcophagus of superior workmanship, filled with 
ashes, and without an inscription. ‘The sarcopha- 
gus was placed in the museurn of the Capitol, and 
the vase in the celebrated Library of Barberini, 
whence it has been known by the name of the 
Barberini Vase. . After the dispersion of this libra- 
ry, the vase was bought by Sir William Hamilton, 
and placed in the cabinet of the late duchess of 
Portland, and, on the sale of that cabinet, bought 
by the present duke of Portland, for a thousand 
OULNEASs , 

Count de Veltheim conjectures that the bas-re- 
liefs which ornament the sarcophagus, represent 
the quarrcl of Achilles and Agamemnon, on ac- 
count of Briseis; that the history of Alceste, 
whom Hercules went toseek in shades, and whom 
he restored to Admetus, her busband, is represent- 
ed on the vase, which isin the form of a Ro- 
man lacrymatery; and that the workmanship is 
not older than the reign of Augustus, nor later 
than that of Trajan. 

The reader is probably familiar with the repre- 
sentation ef the figures on this vase, given by Dr 
Darwin, in his Botanic Garden, together with his 
conjectural explanation. 

Count de Veltheim published the first edition 
of his conjectures in 1791. M. Van det Vivere, 
formerly clerk of the council of Flanders, at Ghent, 
in 1800, when the second edition of the Count’s 
work appeared, gave a translation of it, with notes, 
which occupy nearly two thirds of the pamphlet, 
and in which he supports the conjectures of Count 
de Veltheim, in regard to the figures represented 
on the sarcophagus and the vase, and extends the 
research with a view of discovering for whom and 
by whem this monument was erected. He thinks 
that it was set up by Caligula, for his sister Dru- 
silla, and that the portrait which is on the bottom 
of the vase,and which. represents a woman dressed 
in the veil of a vestal or goddess, is that of Dru- 
sillae He supports his opinion by several passa- 
ves drawn from Suetonius’ History of the Reman 
}.mperors. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
ON THE GENERAL USE OF GEOGRAPHY. 


[Translated from the French. ] 


Geography is a science, the utility of which is 
so well known, that it eught to be as familiar to 
all classes of society, as the alphabet itself. In- 
deed. after this, it is difficult to point out any branch 
of knowledge in such habitual, and frequent use as 
geography. Without its succour, we can neither 
read histery with profit, nor travels with interest ; 
we cannot fix chronological facts in our memory ; 
political news is vague and insignificant; and we 
can form but little idea of the beauties and subli- 
mities of nature. 

It was the ignorance of the first principles ot 
cosmography, that filled the human race with se 
much pride. | have long imagimed that the earth 
we inhabited. formed the base of the universe 5 that 
the space was only an azure vaselt, spotted wit 
diamonds, for the recreatien of is eyes.. Fence, 








THE PORT FQLIO. 


| he said, I am king of the world; and from this 


source arose the wildest and most absurd theogo- 
nies. 

But the young man who is made acquainted 
with an exict description of the globe, and whose 
imagination is elevated to all the spheres of which 
the grand whole is composed; is no longer tempted 
to overate his importance, when he sees himself 
placed in a corner,of the world, and moving on a 
little tall, which the smallest derangement might 
destroy. His soul, naturally presumptuous, is 
humiliated, which considers himself as occupying 
so small, on a grain of sand, which is itself, but 
an imperceptible point, as the immensity of 
worlds. 

The study of geography has a stronger tendency 
to produce a justness of thinking, than is generally 
imagined. 7 


we 
—— 


ORIGIN AL POETRY. 
FOR YHE PORT FOLIO. 


NEW-YORK. 
Sir, 

The enclosed hath just came into my hands-—If you 
should think, with me, that it possesses merit, and 
will give it a place in your valuable paper, the usher 
of such pieces only to the world, you will particularly 
gratify 


Your constant reader 
and warm admirer, 
a 


Congratulatory lines addressed to the fashionable peo- 
ple of New-York, upon their return to the city after 


the disappearance of the Yellow-Fever. By a lady of 
fashion. 


Dread pestilence hath now fled far away ; 

And life and health, once more around us play. 

The din ef comm: rce spreads from street to street, 

Leng-parted friends with new-warmed friendship 
meet. 

Now many-colour’d nymphs, in noon-tide rows, 

To gazing eyes fresh-gather’d charms disclose. 

Welcome; all welcome to your wish’d abodes, 

But chiefly yeu who ’re skill’d in pleast.re’s modes, 

Whose minds on humbler themes ne'er deign to 
dwell, 

Receive the welcome of a veteran Belle ; 

Whose heart ’s now dancing at the visions bright, 

Of high exploits which play in fancy’s sight: 

Now haste we to our winter’s lov’d campaign ; 

Arm’d for the glorious contests we maintain. 

Not wars of prudish belles with forward beaux, 

(These but inure to strife with real foes) 

But wars with all the rules, grave matrons teach, 

Cold purity applauds, and parsons preach. 

Courage, dear friends! our cause shall yet prevail ; 

But there are notiens hatch’d from doctriaes stale 

*Gainst which *twere well your val'rous souls to 
ruard ; 

For trifles oft e’en conquerors retard. 

We’re told by moralists and dull divines, 

That no pursuit becomes us which confines 

Our highest wishes to more sensual joys; 

And theught of dread futurity destroys. 

But most they deem morality disgrac’d, 

When those who ’ve just by threat’ning death been 
chas’d, 

Soon as the danger’s o’er, with ten-fold glee, 

Return to idle sports and revelry. 

They hold it not, indeed, ttue wisdom’s part 

l'o wear gricl’s impress ever in the heart ; 

Buc think the ob.ivieus temper of our mind, 

Yer nobie purposes by heaven design’d, 

Yo aid mortality beneath the weigi:t 

Of evils which oppress our totter:ny state ; 

oe check despair, amd give cur reason play ; 

iKtKeason. Wich calls trem anxious cares away, 

And teaches to behold with niunds screne 


Lhe joys and ills which croud liie’s motley scene, 


| We raise the dust, and plunge through wet and dry; 





Try now this antique stuff by reason’s test, 

All science and all‘rules of action rest, 

On few clear principles assum’d as true, 

The rule we, frolick’s children, keep in view; 

Is this plain truth, whence all true precepts flow, 
“ Pleasure’s the worthiest object man can know :” 
Not pleasure felt by intelect alone, 

Nor dreams of bliss in distant prospect shown ; 
But solid pleasure, present and secure, 

All that can flatter passion, sense allure ; 

Let no vain fears this golden maxim hide, 

But let heart-chilling laws by this be tried ; 
Then mark how emptily these croakers prate 
Of what becomes our frail inconstant state. 

Our frailty well we know ; and’tis for this 

We should forget futurity’s abyss, 

And snatch from ruthless time each prefer’d joy. 
Shall we, like drowsy dotards, e’er destroy 

Our blissful sports by thought of ills the worst 
With which humanity by heav’n is curs'd! 
Thought! which forever tellssome hateful truth ; 


| Says wintry age soon chills the glow of youth ; 


To towering strength decrepitude foretells, 

And wrinkles to the cheek where beauty dwells ? 

No! but this once the unruly traitor use, 

(To learn how wisely sings my joyeus muse), 

Then drive the fiend forever from your breasts ; 

On thoughtlessness alone your pleasure rests. 

’Tis true, we’ve just been chas’d by panick fears, 

Whence ’tis most wise to claim the due arrears, 

Of pleasure thus detain’d, and to our store, 

Of present joys add those witheld before. 

Let listless drones serenity approve ; 

In nodull medium let us deign to move ; 

Society is like a running wheel, 

All parts the same progressive impulse feel ; 

And yet, towards happiness, the general end, 

These various parts with different motions tend 

Calm conscientious minds the centre hold ; 

While we are in the swift circumference roll’d. 

‘Those at the centre keep an even way, 

We ineccentrick movements round them play ; 

In quick vicissitutudes we’re whirld around, 

Now rais’d on high, now low upon the ¢round. 

We spurn the safe unchanging course they keep ; 

And while they calmly take their central sleep, 

We rush like wind; we make the sparkles fly ; 

> 

We splash the folk, and make the world all know, 

Our rattling shall be heard where ’er we go. 

“Enough of argument” I hear you cry, 

“ Where pleasure calls weil like the lightning fly.” 

Come then, ye honour’d favourers of the dance, 

And spleneid feast, when fortune’s gifts advance 

To eminence in fashion's wide domain ; 

Whose bright example leads a mimick train, 

With eager steps, your flowery paths te tread ; 

Whose ire all deprecate with deeper dread 

Than wrath of Heay’n (for how can heaven assist, 

The heart which mourns an invitation miss’d ?) 

Come forth with all your gay munificence, 

And teach mankind that true pre-eminence 

In dignity from outward grandeur springs ; 

That they rise highest in the scale of thing's 

At whose command the guests moss numerous 
throng ; 

W hese halls ring oftenest with the dance and song ; 

Who nature's ill-fram'd laws most boldly slight ; 

Convert the night today, the day to night; 

Decrepitude in youthful sports engage, 

And teach to youth, the confidence of age, 


Toarms! ye ever-willing belles, toarms ! 
Sharpen each glance, and brighten all your charms, 


Areuse! ye gallant beaux, at Fashion’s call; 
She, to excuse you from the feast or ball, 

Will heed vo specious plea by sloth allede’d. 
And chiefly yeu, ye beaux with chins yniledg’d 
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Who wisely quit your algebra and Greek, 

True honour in our well-throng’d school to seek, 

Now quickly muster all your hopeful band, 

Train’d by our care, the glory of the land. 

How bright ye shine beyond those awkward clowns 

Who care for none but their preceptor’s frowns ; 

Who heed their noisy sports and cross-grain’« 
books 

More than the fairest fair-one’s sweetest looks. 

Men are too oft by this persuasion led, 

That care is due supremely to the head: 

Beneath the unpolish’d sage toe oft they place 

The beau who walks and dances with a grace. 

But you, ne’er let your learned feet forget 

Their chassez, pigeon wing, and pironette ; 

And let mankind from your example know, 

The head’s no worthier member than the toe. 


Ye tawny minstrels; wake your viols sweet 
Whose measures guide our lightly tripping fect. 
Our life, depriv’d of you were worse than death. 
Your heav’nly notes are pleasure’s vital breath. 
How oft doth gloom the crowded hall pervade 5 

In vain the hostess smiles, tne beaux upbraid ; 
Soon fly the whispers, and the gape goes round ; 
Decorum’s self in weariness is drown’d. 

But let your magic string’s approaching twang 
Be heard; and feast of Comus sure ne’er rang, 
With keener ecstasy and mirth more loud, 

Than burst tumultous from the wakening crowd. 
Thus, when some bark’s becalm d upon the deep, 
The listless passengers lie press’d by sleep, 

And lassitude ; the moments scarce creep by ; 
And Sol seems weary as he climbs the sky. 

But wien some skiiful mariner foresecs, 

By tokens sure. the fair approaching breeze ; 
Then instant life appears in every part ; 

All spring alert, for joy fillsevery heart ; 

With various notes the coming breeze they hail ; 
Strain every rope, and set each swelling sail. 


Ye Powers of sport! my soul’s to madness 
wrought 
By forms which fly like meteors in my thought! 
Cotillions, concerts, fiddlers, mir'h’s whole train 
Of countless joys rush wildly through my brain. 
Oh! may*the phrenzy catch from soul to soul, 
May all who now ewn sober law’s controul 
Acknowledge law mere breath, mere ink and 
paper, 
And sacrifice salvation for a caper ! 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CHANTICLEER. 
FROM THE PERSIAN. 


When dawn tints the sky with a rosy suffusion, 
And spreads all its sweets round in boundless pro- 
fusion, 
Dost thou know why the bird of the morning com- 
plains ? 
Dest thou know what he says, in his sharp chiding 
strains ? 
He says, that ’tis shown, in the Mirror of day, 
A whole night of thy life hath unseen past away, 
Whilst thou onthe soft ceuch ef indolence lay. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PHARO. 


Of old, when Pharoah’s host would pass, 
The Red-Sea’s parted wave, 
Swift on their hopes the waters clos’d, 
And horse and horeseman found their grave. 


No more to trust the coral flood, 
Our modern hosts, agree ; 
But, luckless tribe! an equal fate 

Attends their golden sea ! 


Still, as the treach’rous track they try 
In ruin see them tost! 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE PRAISE OF BRITAIN. 
A FRAGM/:NT. 
oe we ae ae ee ve eer er ee ae ee Pee oe 
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You* said, O precious im your children’s ears ! 

\ Briton’s only judges are his peers ; 

You said (a lasting monument you piled!) 

You said. and le! a thousand years have smiled ! 
* * * * a * * ” * * « * * * 


Yes, they have smiled! and, godlike names, in 

you, 

We trace the stem whence British glory grew ; 

That glory which, in ev’ry distant clime, 

in ev’ry peried of revolving time, 

hrough many a page of priz'd historic lore, 

shall gild the mem’ry of our northern shore ! 

then, when, in one grey mist for ever lost, 

‘he little tempests by which life is tost ; 

hen, when the tales which agitate their day, 

With those that make them, shall have pass’d 

away ; 

Then, when, unenvieus, none the wreath shall 

tear, 

But slander’d chiefs their well-earn’d honours 

wear ; 

When none shall think it worth a wrangling 
hour, 

Of rival states which bore the palm of pow’r ; 

But read indiff’rent, and indiff’rent tell, 

Whether at length or Gaul or Albion fell; 

With learned skill, describe and date Pic-Nics, 

\nd talk—aus we of Badyloniun Bricks ; 

Doubt whether Bounafarte surviv’d the Flood, 

And made a voyage to see where London stood ; 

Then, then, Britannia, this shall stamp thy fame, 

This prove thee great, this vindicate thy name ! 

Not that thy fields, ia verdant wealth array’d, 

(Arcadian wealth !) thy creamy fleece display’d ; 

Not that thy cities vied in splendid arts; 

Not that the nations throng’d thy busy marts ; 

Not that thy wealth surpass’d the Indian mine ; 

Not that the commerce of the world was thine; 

Not that thy triple cross thy tars unfurl’d, 

And wav’d it, victor o’er a wav’ring world ; 

But, that, hard-nurtur’d midst the Atlantic storm, 

ach stricter virtue grac’d thy nervous form ! 

etm, 8 SY Le 


Mr. OupscHooL, 

You will gratify a distant reader of your elegant mis- 
cellany by a re-publication of the following little 
poem. When this trifle first appeared in your paper, 
it was more through the partiality of a friend, than 
the desire of the author. As the present is the ori- 
ginal copy, and not so mutilated as the first, it is now 
submitted to your inspection. 
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ODE, 


TO THE RIVER RARITAN, 
Lost in a pleasing, wild surprize, 
I mark thy fountains round me rise ; 
And in an artless current flow, 
Through dark and lofty woods, below, 
That from the world the soul confine, 
And raise the thought to things divine ; 
Withdrawing (as from either shore 
They bend their gi .nt shadows o’er) 
Each dull, and iow, desire of art, 
And with new feeli., » «ake the heart. 
O sacred stream! ‘1 ngerI 
Would stay to see thee passing by 
And mark tiiee wandering tius alone, 
With varied turns so like my own! 
Wild, as a stranger led astray, 
I see thee wind in woods away ; 
And hasting thro’ the trees to glide, 
As if thy gentle face to hide. 








Tierce rushes in the fickle tide, 
And man, horse, chariot, all are lost! 


While oft in vain thou wouldst return, 
To visit here thy native urn: 

But like an exile doomed no more 

Te see the scenes he loved before, 

You wander on, and wind in vain 
Dispersed amid the boundless main. 
Here often on thy borders green 
Perhaps thy native sens were seen, 
Ere slaves were made, or gold was known, 
Or children from another zone 
Inglorious did, with axes rude 

Into thy noble groves intrude ; 

And forced thy naked son to flee, 

To woods where he might still be free. 
And thou! that art my present theme, 
O gentle spirit of the stream ! 

Then too perhaps to thee was given, 
A name among the race of heaven; 
And oft adored by natute’s child 
Whene'er he wandered in the wild. 
And oft perhaps beside thy flood, 

In darkness of the grove he stood ; 
Invoking here thy friendly aid 

‘To guide him through the doubtful shade: 
Till over-head the Moon in view 
Thro’ heaven’s blue fieids her chariot drew: 
And shewed him all thy watry face, 
Reflected with a purer grace ; 

Thy many turnings through the trees, 
Thy bitter journey to the seas. 

While oft thy murmurs loud and leng 
Awaked his melancholy song ; 

Which thus in simple strain began, 
‘Fhou Queen of rivers, Raritan! 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
To my Sworp. 


With patriot ardour thee I view, 
Terrific minister of death, 

Be such. if e’er Columbia’s wrongs, 
Shall bid thy thirsty blade unsheathe! 


Then may my weak and timid arm, 

Be dauntless nerv’d and earn for me, 
The share of glory. due to those, 

Who guard Columbi’’s Liberty. 


Yes! may my arm convince my heart 
Its weak suspicions all are vain, 

That | ll not act a coward’s part, 
When threat’ned with a tyrant’s chain. 


Should e’era plotting Cesar raise 
A throne within our happy clime ; 
Oh! may my name with Brutus’ flow, 
« Adown the unmeasur’d stream of time ! 


Or should some foreign tyrant dare, 
With slaves invade our sacred shore, 
Then may’st thou ne’er resume thy sheath, 
Till glutted with that tyrant’s gore. 


Yet though I hope, while life remains, 
To fan with zeal this holy flame, 
Within my heart shall ever reign, 
A nobler hope than martial fame. 


May’stthou for ever sleep unsheath’d, 
Nor war display thy crimson’d steel, 
Like brothers may the world around, 
Live but te serve the common weal. 
R L ‘ 
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